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“OOD HF . I . P B THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES.” 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, 


iNDIAN EDUCATION. 

^ The following extract frora the report of 'the 
< lommission which concluded the treaty of 
1875 with the Sioux for the relinquishment of 
the Black Hills, beare, directly on the objects 
and aims of Garlisle Training School and will be 
appreciated by all’ who are interested in our 
work. As the official expression of Senator 
Allison, GenL Terry and other members of that 
commission it is a Valuable guide to edu- 
cational work for the Indians. 

Education and Labor. 

These enormons sums are levied upon the 
property of the people, on the theory that univer¬ 
sal education is essential to the welfare of the 
State. These Indians are within the territorial 
limits of the United States, and subject to 
their authority, and cannot be removed out of 
that jurisdiction. Education to them is essential 
if they are tobe reclaimed from semi-barbarism, 
and itconcems the whole people of the United 
States. We now supply all the children of the 
Sioux Nation, between theagesof sixand sixteen 
years, with food and clothing, and with better 
food than is en joyed by a very large portion 
of the laborers of the country, and expend as 
rnuch, per eapita. for clothing, as is expended by 
rnany of our laborers, so that the only additional 
expense in educating them would be the employ- 
rnent of competent teachers, and the necessary 
expense of buildings for school purposes. These 
schools ought to be established at points not 
aecessible to the adnlt Indians, for instruction 
’n the elementary branches of English as usual- 
lytaught in our primary schools, and shouldalso 
embrace instruction in the ruder einployments, 
such as are taught in manual-labor schools for 
boys and industrial schools for girls. It might 
be difficult to separate the younger children from 
their pareuts, and an attempt so to do might 
ineet with serious opposition, so that at tirst 
those in charge should seleet, with the consent 
of parents, the brightest and most promising 
youths for such schools, aud in the mean time 
other schools of like character, with stringent 
niles for their government, should be established 
in the neighborhood of the agencies, bnt wholly 
separated from them. In this way the Indians 
would very soon realize the benefits to be derived, 
and further separation would be less difficult. 

This experiment of separation was successfully 
tried by the Choctaw Nation in 1825, and sub- 
secjuent years. A school was established in Ky. 
known as the Choctaw Academy, and Was under 
the direetion of CoL Richard M, Johnson, loca- 
ted at Blue Springs. P. P. Pitchlyn, a well-ed. 
ucated Choctaw, says, in a letter to the Hon. 
James Barbour, Secretary of War: 

“I approve of the measure because I was 
educated in the bosom of our white brethreu in 
Tennessee, aud I know how to appreciate its 
inestimable blessings arismg from an education 
among them. It is my deeided bpinion that 
promising youths of our nation should be edu¬ 
cated in this method, leaving the mass of our 
population to the lionorable aud benevolent 
exerti»ns of the missionaries who are settled 
among us; for we acknowledge with gratitude 
their pious and benevolent labors, and nothing 
is inteuded to depreciate their merits.” 

Niles’s Register of November 4, 1826, noting 
the progress of this school, says: 

' ‘ The Choctaw Academy of Kentucky is in a 
flourishing state. The sec md examination of 
the pupils lately took place in the presence of 
500 people, and the boys acquitted themselves 
rnuch to the satisfaction of all preseut.” 4, 

Again in July 1827, it says: 

■ ‘There are at date at this establishment about 


100 boys from the tribes of Choctaws, Creeks &c., 
a part of whom have attended more than twelve 
months, and have made very considerable pro¬ 
gress.” 

The present advanced State of civilization 
among the Choctaws and Creeks may be traced 
to efforts like those pursued a half century ago. 
It is vain to expect that such schools will be at¬ 
tended unless attendance is made compulsory by 
law, and enforced rigorously. If the Government 
will eamestly enter Upon an experiment of this 
character, rnaking the necessary additional ap- 
propiations therefor, philanthropic people will 
be ready to second the work, either with money 
or effort, or both. Even now considerable sums 
are expended by the various missionary societiei 
for schools, doing good here and there, but of 
little Service in civilizing a whole tribe or nation. 
It may be said if this policv should be adqpted for 
the Sioux it shall be for all other tribes as well. 
The answer is that the burden is enforced upon 
us by the treaty of 1868, so far as the Sioux are 
concemed, and no other treaty imposes a like 
burden. There"are from 2,000 to 2,500 children 
about the Red Cloud agency, and no school has 
been established there, or auy attempt made to 
have one. There are 2,000 in the neighborhood 
of Spotted Tail’s agency, and no effort worthy of 
that uame has been made at this agency to 
establish a school. At the Cheyenne River agency 
there are probablyfrom 1,000 to 1,500 children, 
and a missionary school, with an average atten¬ 
dance of 20. 

The Commissioner of Education estimates 
that there are 10,217,825 children in the United 
States between the ages ofsix and sixteCn years, 
or about one-fourth of the whole population. 
Assuming that about the same ratio prevails in 
the Sioux tribes, there are now on the Sioux 
reservation 8,000 children who are growing up in 
barbarism, not 200 0f Whom have everreceived 
any instruction whalever; and these children are 
not decreasing in number. An actual count of 
the Indians of Yankton agency was made in 1859, 
report of which is found in Indian Report of 
that year. This count shows, men, 440; womeu, 
682; boys, 473; girls, 427, audaboutl50 abseut: 
which shows the ratio of children to be not less 
than above estimated. If this condition is to 
oontinue, how long will the people of the United 
States be taxed to support the Sioux Nation? 

It the Government shall enter upon the work in 
earnest, these labor-schools could be established 
iH a rnild climate and productive country, and 
could soon be made sejf-sustainiug; but the 
power of force, mildly enercised, must be in- 
voked in the beginning. To rely uponvolunta- 
ry attendance is futile. This has been tried for 
two hundred years, and has rare'y been a succdss 
among the wilder tribes of Indians. This ex- 
periment may not be, but should be attempted 
gradually, aud upon a well-matured plau, pre- 
pared by eininent teachers. It may be said 
that this experiment will make large draf es upon 
the Treasury. This need not bff so. As stated 
before, these children are now elothed aud sub- 
sisted; or, rather, money is expeuded to elothe 
and subsist them. All above twelve years of 
age could, if well direeted, very soon be made 
to earn their own suhsistenee and euough to 
supply food to all atteuding school, and in time 
do very much toward providing their own cloth¬ 
ing. The latter, if successful, would relieve the 
Government from clothing them for thirty years, 
as required by the treaty. Besides, the ex 
periment could be tried in such a gradual way 
as that. if failur should follow, it need not be 
pursu^l Or, if it shall prove too expeusive, it 
could at any time be abaudoned bv Cougress. 
This method is suggested for consideration. If a 


better can be found, it should be adopted. It 
seems to the commission that education, as here 
suggested, or by some effectual method, is the 
flrst step towards the civilization of these tribes. 
Religious missionaries or seetariau schools are 
useful as adjuncts, or may follow; but a com- 
plete system of education, embracing all the 
children, is the flrst requisite. Some eomprehen- 
sive system of education for th« Sioux Nation 
should be established, or all attempts to educate 
aud civilize them might as well be abaudoned. 

The reinaining element in the treaty. as al- 
ready stated, contemplated that these tribes 
should become self-supporting at the end of four 
years. Seven years have elapsed, and they are 
no nearer self-support now than then. How cau 
they support themselves? Fronde says: ‘’I 
kuow but three ways of living—by working, by 
begging, and by stealing.” The two last cannot 
apply to a whole tribe or nation; tlierefore. for 
them there is but one way, namely, by working. 
They comprehend fully that they can no longer 
live by hunting; the game and buffalo are rapid- 
ly disappearing froin their reservation, so that 
they caunot now subsist by the chase. To avoid 
se.f-support, they ask the Government, as a con¬ 
sideration for the Hills, that they be subsisted 
a ld elothed for seven generations, and some of 
the .n insist that this should continue as long as 
any of their tribe remains. They are averse to 
labor, and will not work voluntarily. Shall we 
require them to labor, and euforee the require- 
inent ? The American idea is that “to force a 
man to labor agatnst his will is to make him a 
slave.” An attempt in this direetion can be jus- 
tilied only on that which has been called the ty- 
rants plea—necessity. Does ihis netffessity exist, 
or does the public good require it ? Our Govern¬ 
ment does not hesitate when the publie safety, 
or in other words, the general goob reqnires, to 
coinpel citizeus to serve in the Army. During 
our recent conflict, a most stringent conserip- 
tion law was enacted aud euforeed, because the 
Government needed soldiers. Vagrant laws are 
enforced in most of the States ai necessa’-y for 
the gpod of the State. 

Francas A. Walker, late Com missioner of Iu- 
diah Affairs, who has studiefl the Indian ques- 
tion with great care, clearly cxpresses the ne ;es- 
sity of exercising governmental control in the 
following paragraph, which we quote and ap¬ 
prove. He says: 

“A rigid reformatory control should be exer- 
cised by the Government over the lives and man- 
ners of the Iudians of the several tribes, partie- 
ulary in the direetion of requiring them to learn 
aud practice the arts of industry, at least until 
one generation shaUJiave beeu fairly started on 
a conrse.of self-improvement. Merely to disarm 
the savages aud snrround them by forees which 
:t is impossible for them to resist, leaving it to 
their own ckoiee how miserabiy they will live, 
or how much they shall be ailowed to eseape 
work, is to reuder it highly probable that the 
great majonty of the now roving Indians will 
fail hopelessly into a condition of prnperism and 
petty erime. The right of the Government to 
exa ;t in this pa-ticular all that the good of the 
Indian and good of the genarel eoinmunity may 
requir is notto be questioned. The same supreme 
law of the public safely which to-bay governs 
the condition of 80,000 paupers and 40,00) 
criminals within the States of the Union affords 
amply authority and justifleation for the most 
extreme and decided measures which may be 
adjudged necessary to save this race from itself 
sind the country from the intolemble burden of 
pauperism aud erime which the race, if left to 
itself. will certainly inflict upon a score of fn- 
ture States. 
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i:arl) Ex|»erlci 

“Wake up! Wake up ! The day has dn 
and kere are some boys for you." Tliis cvy at- 
tendedbya succesion of loud ia;>s npou our 
elosed shutters, aroustd «s very eavlyone inom- 
ing iu the summerof 1815. ThePawi «es l:ad 
luade a treaty wilh our governme u, ceding u 
tlie riglit of way onthe soutli side of t c 1 .atte 
viver and in fuliibiog the treaty on our pan, 
m.,„w* were to be sont to tkcui, thou 0 h they 
their children to 




> pledge's 


. ™ooL 

IVe had becn with th< 
luauy efforts to gatkev 


po.-cd to ea’,1 iu a ftoc 
' day to eat the c-oru L 
Y\’e proppsed to la 


n near'.y ayeav, inaking 


lhTuii.] 1 had becn mmv aens of piairie brokeaaad'm 
innoos. tt-e a-sor.l ed ;..e ai.ponin ce of the disea e to the be 
.. "• 
sflid 'it had never prevaiifcd amoivg the.u before 1 
! Our sel olars were MUierers with the oit.er,- 
I a d a, ti.ri disea-.o was not casily cortrolled the 
1 ! -- 1 - s beraum festiess aadtook their children 
to treat thora. They were fed till full 
httngry and whe.i burning 
pluuged inlo tlie river.' Titis coused 
aud the pride of our school, the beaut 
d ed Yv e could not ure for our scholars dnni 

‘ ieter aud they a)i went on the hunt. 
iring of 18-Hi, whea they rett ‘- 
both t f boys aud giris wei 
oottldca.e for. Twenty w 


i childre 


- to thet 




iry to the thorough eradication of the 
,,;s customs and the otiltivation of their 

, „„„„ gualities. 

Ttae lndians at this a ,er.cy have made really 
wonderful progres* in the pait four years; but 
! tl.cre is stili atnple room for iniprovement. Bull 
! Eagie has incren'ed hisherd of domostic eattle 
■ ' - ■ thirtv-two m the past three years, 

liis lndians have been etptaUy sue- 
of the detachmc ‘ * 


'h-edl i seouts, has iu the neighborhood of TO ltead. 
uring : Ali the lndians aie nultivating more or less 


e onered us 




iried. 


eral had been 
nodse that tl ey shou d 
l to board all tlie fa- 
tts, unc.es, a.iuts a d 
-embered their re.a- 


metliing hesawiiiWasl 
•n to us by tbat naau 
iftt she niigltt be drasse 




Several m ar partms of Sioux visited ns^a 

™erc so threatening that the missionaries 
tioned.there together with the govarmnent 
ployes considered it um afe to remain, anc 
removed tothe Oouneil Bluli's ageucy, at B< 

, ™ tp e Missouri Rivor, we taring ourtwe 

s with us, where we remained till 
.uau opring, wnen our school that we 
atliered with so much pains-taking and cared 
’or with so much joy w as taken front 
;iven into the hands of others. 

But the thought that boys as well 
jhonid learn the mysteries of civihzed hfe had 
taken root iu the Pawnee mind, aud when tlicy 
:ad pledged thouiselves under a new treaty 
.end their children to school.aud liaving return 
o them we in 18(52 established the Pawi 
.Vlaunal Labor school, there w as no dilKcnlty 
gettiug the nuu.ber of boys cahed 
i u the° school l.ad been in operation 
•s tl-e village lndians who could not 
considered it a 'favor to he perinitted to take 
school giris for wiv es recogmzing the truth 


gronnd and wearoitizens’ elothes, chop wood for 
e stes.m-boa.ts. work at the Agoncy aud em- 
•ace every opportunity to earn mouey. 

Roy (ften taiks about his little Tndian boy at 
Cariisle and wants to know when we will see 
Pralt. 1 hope we n.ay before ntany 

___iee your school increased in number of 

pupils aud geuerously endow ed. G. L. Brown. 


il of the iirst boys 
recorded. Our d*>o 
mys entering seated them- 
Tho tnen who brctight 
leaving; and' the kettle 
ed buffalo-ineat t’ial 
pation of the adieux 


snmrner huut, 
j m-tt 'i >11 c • ■ ■ f • 
■at aud sav good-bv 
:arefui to charge us 'tc 
us. for they w-cre liki 
uming around to se. 

, it was to rid them- 
he boys were Igivou : 
or boys and accepted 
■d results. aud were 
■ last visitor took his 
jtclied beiugs who sat 
iger endure the shower 




to her fai^ily. 


the 


s of her m 


K P. 


, May 1 
ft-orid mt 
miplair 




Iiulitu 

■ived. First 1 


of in 


p them. 


1 HB.. i eleansing process 

thvough wltich they passed, before they could 
have a nlaee beside onrotlier pupils, but I will 
add that the little worn, pinehed face of one 

f:... 1 1 1 .M cn. i:.- iii.iss of liails.--.cial 

inclics in leugth. that stood ere -t all over liis 
head be:Au<e‘i. was so stiff with dustand grease 
a ul verinin eansedSgy husband to cali hiin 
Mo.- es Wild. 

We f iu td ou sboys t -a itable, and so great was 
their improveineht. when thePawuees returned 
front their liunt, Avote-k->-ut(Oid Hav) 
who had brought us our first seholar, e< 
to give us his J-oungest 


e proud ir.doed. But tlie 




Fobt Benkett, ' i 
Deak Ptu.T-r;—The gt 
smootlily and i tlrink of . . 

I have beea renta- ded to my old dutiet 
nerlioii with the lud.ans and they AU appeared 
glad to see me back and made a tliousand m- 
mtiries in tegard to Cariisle and Hampton. Bs 
the way 1 ain very much obliged for llie pho- 
tographs of boys and giris. They are just 
splerd.d aad have servedto greatly interest the 

Tu-o of our leading men will join the delega- 
tion of visiting lndians who are to do Oarlisie 
a-td Hampton this siunmer. I ara trying to get 
these Ind aus interested iu wlieat produce, for 
which the climale and soU of their reservation ts 
emineatly adapted. 

In looking over the photographs my heart was 
di-awn tow ards the dear children. I feel a yeam- 
ing interest in the weifaie of each individual and 
hope that you will find time to keep me posted 
on the progress inade. I read the Eadle Kea- 
TAH Toh with a great deal of interest aud have 
been pleased to iee it favoiably meutioned in 
se\ eral of the leading journals. Your work is 
a grand, noble enterprise; must be suc-cessful, 
and caunot help but l-eflect credit aud honor up- 
on its author. 

I feel that you over-estimate the value of my 
poor Services. It seems to me as ihough I ought 
to have done more and the time was so shorf. A 
life-time is too brief to acliieve the grand object 
in view, but I am sineerely glad that I w as ablc to 
afford vbu eveii a httle help in your tim- 
need. 'My heart aches vSreu I am obhged.t 
so many of my little friends idling away 
time here. They ought to be in school an 
ceiving the careful training which can alone ef- 
f e • their reclamation from their barbarous life. 
It is too bau! I wish the good people could see 
■uu-ueu I and rea’.ize tlie needs of this ignerant and blind- 
ie mau j ed race. The missionaries are working hard, 
icluded but they labor under fearful disadvantages and 
miiuly 1 are woefully weak innuinbers. 
whoin ! 1‘he advautages gainefl byremoving the children 
, ta ked ' from the influence of their people and thoroughly 
There training in useful knowledge are imperatively 


i Hnrrisburg. I 
e and go to Philadelphia and 
wenty minutes. I had dinner 
i to J ersey City. I came there 
about six o’clock; then I take little steamboat 
ross the Hudson river to New York. I got 
haif past six. I went on elevatedrail-road 
very high up, I think twenty five feet. Some- 
‘ ere I got out.I don’t know where, and then I 
jk to I)r. Ueems’ house. A great many“peo- 
i there—house full and not got room ; so I 
n t back to J ersey City to Hotel ar.dstay there 
night. VVedi.e.-.day moming I go again to 
-- York. This time I go alone. I find Dr. 

. 1 staid there few minutes, then 

m take me in elevaied cars again. 
-,d went in a big house. We got 
id went up to top one hundred and 
eighty i'eet, ai-d I taw all over New York Jersey 
City and Brooklyn just like the birds we were 
high up. Afterward. we went again m elevated 
cars. I went to aquarium I i-aw. good many 
-trange kiiid fish. and some monkeys very funny 
make°me laugh a good deaL One big monkey 
one side and some the other, and one httle mon- 
key high up : v the middle I dont tee. I put my 
ear pretty l.ear and before I know the little 
monkey cateh my hat off and throw it away. I 
j urap* up and look, but he pretend he don’t see 
me he only eat very fast both liis hands go up 
mouth quick and push in what he eat, 
Little while after I forgot and went near again 
and he go on eat he dont look at me, but before 
I know he cateh olt' my hat again throw it away 
he very sly. Afterward we went to-a restau- 
raut aud ^ot dinner and then we>go on elevated 
cars again and then we got out and went in a 
stago and rode to the Grand Central Depot and 
got* my tieket. Dr. Deems’ r"" j»*"* * llfl 
° .. ..,.n ,.;e „ lntlo 


stay thei 


We got oi 


. .. a little- while, then he 

shake hands and we say good bye. It was haif 
past one when the cars stop at Tarrytown.jL get 

and I was very giai 
ers, Tsaiikopet 


_CsaTithers’ house 

..._Dr. and Mrs. Carutli- 

„ r ,„„nd Holly, and they very glad 
First thiug when I got here Tsaitko- 
peta gave me a basket of cherries. W e walked 
after supper on the hill top aud eaw Hudson 
river lon g way. Afterwards we went to prayer 
meeting. Now I am sitting here with Tsait ■ 
kopeta, He is making arrows. He show me 
his plants this morning. I aui very glad to see 
his plants and they grow dillerent kmd of veg- 
etables maybe six kinds. Mrs. Caruthers 
sends twenty-five cents for School News for 
Ti-aitkopeta and will send for other paper too 
soou and post money. Tsaitkopeta very good 
speak English, he explain conimandments to me 
and t each me about Bible. some things I dont 
uuderstand before and I very glad. I dont 
know how many days I must stay Tarrytown 
vet I am afraid I get lost in New York when 
I gn back: and afraid not enough I got to pay 
may be you tell Dr. and Mrs. - Caruthers about 
it. Mrs. Caruthers says just now I must not 
be afraid she will see I will get safe to New 
York to Dr/ Deems. He wanted me to come 
and stay at his house three or four days before 
I go back to Cariisle- When I go to New York 
I will to Central Pauk- H. C. Roman Nose. 













